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This Bonograph was developed to help K'-12 cla^srboa 
teachers infuse career education into the teaching/learaing process 
.as a regular part of their instructional responsibilities, After 
defining career education, this booklet briefly discusses the ^ 
rationale, target population, ^nd who is responsible for career 
education. Then follows a discussion on the relationship of career 
education and the teaching/learning process. To prov;|Lde^ better 
understanding of this relationship, the following four topics are , 
exasined' in detail: (1) teaching philosophy; (2) purposefulness of 
learning; (3)' variety of teaching technigues (includes interview, 
discussion, bulletin boards, and learbing centers) ; and (<»j the / 
process of. weaving /infusing/threading career education- into the/ >■ 
curriculua (includes the perspectives of l>oth the progras plannibr and 
classroos teacher)! Finally,, this sonograph aakes soae concrete 
suggestions for the ispleaentation of career education in' teras of 
the readiness of school adsinistrators, teachers, and the. cosvunity. 
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PREFACE 

• Barbara Prell once won an award as Outstanding Teacher in Loulsvilld, 
Kentucky. It was, in la^ge parjt, due to her extraordinary skill and dedication as 
a classroom teacher, that led to her appointment as. Career Education 
~ " Coordinator in hor school district .,Barba ra Preli Relieves in teache rs ^cpause «he 
a teacher. When We decided we needed a monograph on **Cafeer Education 
and the Jea'ching/Leaming Process," Barbara was the obvious choice as author. 

There are many key messages conveyed*, in this nionograph. First, Ms. Preli 
; make.^ clear her- own clear dedication to the importance of instructional 

content. Readers should be aware, throughout this monograph, that helping 
. students leam more instructional content is' a major, overriding objective of 

Ms. Preli. She has illustrated' very well the ways jn which career education 

serves as a vehicle for accomplishing this objective. 

Second, Ms. Preli makes dear, .\n several tlart^^^Kff'^s monograph, her 
commitment to ^all the basic goals of edi«caiiefffi.e., she is not preoccupied 
only with the goal of edixpation as preparation for work.'Her major emphasis, it 
can be seen, on motivating students to leam subjeijjE matter and on 
introducing irariety into the teaching/learning process in order to^.accompliSh , 
this goal. Hter dedication to helping teachers provide students',Wi|j|^ new and 
expiting ways , to leam is so great as to make it i mpossible. for her worship 
unduely the goal of education as preparation for work. By placing<this goal in a 
proper perspective, she does A great favor to career education. 

Third, Ms. Preli was, in n;^ opinion, unduely modest in the examples of career 
v^dMcation activities pre^nted in this nt^Wraph. The literally' thousands of 
hours of time she and/her staff have devVedSto helping teachers invent these, 
career education approaches to learning will not be apparent those readers 
who have" never aj^fempt'ed to do what Ms. Preli does^every day Her constant 
plea, in this myograph, is that teachers be given Vime to develop career 
education mijtAials and to infuse them into the teaching/learning process. This 
adinonition comes from the tong and rich experience she has had in 
implementing career education in her school district. It '-is hoped that* 
educational decisionm alters will take these recomrhendations seriously. 

Four^, the section on imi^ementing careejt education in a school district is. 
filled with practical and'Sseful suggestions for educational administrators. The 
netd for admim'strative support and encourageriient for classroom' teachers is 
very well illustrated in this section. 

Finally/ wliat, to me, is the most important "iifessage'\of all those found in 
this monograph is Ms. Preli's insistance that .'classroom teachers be held 




accountable for Inftiiing career oducaUon intythe teaching/learning procos* ai 
a ro^ar part of their Inatructlonal lesponslbUitiea. No where does the imply 
that thi< is something to be added to existing leather responsibilities. Instead, 
khe concentrates on providing helpftil hints on ways in which teachers can meet 
responsibilities they have had all dong. 

I hope that professional educators reading this monograph wiU agree (he 
Dpsitlon Ms. Preli W taken that assigns such great faith anti confidence to 
iRssroom teachers. I hope that parents and community members reading this 
monograph will «aln an even greater appreciation for teachers by doing so. For 
my . part, l' am deeply grateful to Ms. Prcli for shafhig her tho^ghts and 
commitments with all of us. ~ - ; * , ■ 

; ^ - ' ' ■ ' • / . . - 

- ^ ' V - - Kcprifth B. Hoy t. Director. 

Office of Qareer Education 



— CAJtEER^EDUCAnorr AND THE TEACHING/LEAIINING PROCESS 

By: Barbart Stock PnU 

t 
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Career Education over the past years has evolved from an initial concept to 
a real fact. Much of the^iterature and discussion has been devoted to four basic 
areas: • 

• Deflnition 

• Rationale-Need 

• Target Population 

• Role Leadership 

• After various stagBs of development, general agreement has been reached on 
the above issues. Occasionally an article will appear re^alyzing various terms 
or justifying a particular role group. While divergent thinking is often 
constructive, most local implementors have reached concensus on the above 
tepies and are moving ^yond jockeying for "ownership" to the more 

, important, task of implementation. 

\ 

WHAT IS CAREER EDUCATION . 

1 

'^Career Education is an effort aimed at refocusing Americiui education and 
. the actions of the broader community in ways iifiat will help individuals acquire 
and utilize the knowledge, skills, and attitudes necessary for each 'to midce 
Work a meaningful , productive . satisfying part of his or her way of living." 

Local practitioners are careful vto point out that preparation for work is 
considered one of the basic goals of education. Career Education is not 
designed to solve all the problems of education; but, it is designed to refocus 
education on one of its goals. {Reparation for work, as part of the total 
educational endeavor, the concept is not.developed as an isolated package, but 
it is viewed in context with the total educa^onal program and interrelated with 
other basic edu^onal goals within the delivery system of the school program. 



Th« tbovv ftofmiHon cm b« further cl«rifl«a by looking «t Uie ttudont 
oulodmM. y(hMt wlU the ttudentt eccomplith? The leemer putcomet. 8.t 
defined by the United Stetet Office of Career Education, are : , . 

• Increased aelf-awareneta 

^ • Increaaed baaic academic/vocational ridlU 

• Increased awarenoM of work values ; . 
........ i^^j^jj^ awareness of knowle.dge abou t work 

^« Improved work habits 

• Increased work getting and seeking skflls ^ ^ 

• Increased placement 

• Increased awareness of means for continued education 

Career Education addresses itself in a systematic manner to each of the above 
outcomes. 



RATIONALE-NEED 

Many research studies, articles, and community surveys indicate the faaure 
of education to help students leaving the systfem to understand the chjn^nB 
relationship between education and work. Whether such criticism is justified or . 
ynot. data indicates a majority of students are leaving Uie system with: ^ • 

• lack of employability skills ^ 

• limited knowledge of avaiilablc occupations 

• Umited job seeking, getting, and keeping skills 
little recognition of the values and rewards of work 

• limited decisionmaking skills . , j r 

• littie awareness of die purposefulness of education to the world of 

work. . - ' 

Data reflects a need for strengthening tiicse areas witii all students arid at all 
levels of the school program. Basic habits and attitudes need to be developed in 
the formative primary years and to be continued iSi a systematic, develop- 
mental process throu^out the students development. 

"Aren*t we already doing this?" is often asked. Simply stated, a qualified 
answer is Yes. There have been many career-related activities randomly 
conducted in the schools. The difference is that Career Education, as a 
concept, insures that these activities wiU be for ALL students m a 
. developmental and comprehensive sequenreT witiiin tiie framewofk of the total 
curriculum. . ' ^ \ ^ 



TARGET POPULATION 

Caraer Education U for ALL who teach and ALL who leam. Thli would 
Include: . . 

I 

♦ 

• special programa 

^fegutar prbpim« ' ~ \^ 7 " 

• all ^rsona involved in the teaching/learning process within Ihe school 
as well as the broad community outside , ^ 

WHO SlkOUU) DO IT? * 

* 

There has been some misunderstandixt^ in the past that career education is 
tynonjrjnous with various areas of the 'school program, e.g, vocational 
education, career development. Perhaps, this U a case of terminology and also 
one of not understanding the total scope of CareSr education outcomes. The 
outcome areas which define what career education encompasses describe a 
total concept. Our attention needs to be focused on all parts of the concept, 
those that relate to academic skills, career development and vocational skills. 
The total concept embraces all of these areas and is not narrowed to one 
specific portion . ' , 

Re-examination of 'the outcome areas clearly illustrates that career 
education is more than the career .development process. While Career 
Development is- the organizational framework- for career education, the 
teaching/learning proce|is is the primary delivery system for career eduiation. 
Career Education extends beyond career information and decisionmaking to 
include the broader scope of the relationship between education and wprlc It is 
more than the preparation of work technical skiUs and includes work vahies 
and habits. The total concept embraces career guidaTice, vocational edue^tion 
and academics. * * 

At the local level, where the concept is being im piemen tedr^he debate of 
whom should do it has long been settied. Analysis ^the stated learner 
outcomes and existing programs in school districts makes it apparent, that the 
deUvery of Career Education is the responsibility of the total instructional 
staff. It is a collaborative effort of all those involved in the school program. 
This would include teachers, counselors, principals, supervisors, librarians, 
curriculum developers, etc. The specific task or responsibility may differ, but 
all contrimite in many interrela^ ways to the student outcomes. 
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iMtmetloii ^ ' VooaUofud Education 

Guldanc* 

Community ' Rwemrch-Eviluttlon 

One^fU*rm«t>iuibleT«^ 
tlM ultimate fwp6n«ibflity fof Cwr Education Um with thota to tha ichool 
•yitem who are accountable for attainment of <he basic toab of education. Tha 
pencni retfAMitlble for the total idiool program muat plan for career education 
at^one of the basic goals of education. Just «s they plan for the dev^opment of 
basic reading artd math skills. Strong educational leadership Is needed to keep 
Career Education's place in the total school program In perspective. Vested 
departmental interests should not be sllowed to overshadow concept imple- 
mentation. A local district coordinator should assist In the rasponslblUty .for 
dally operations, but the commitment must corhe from those Initially 
responsible for the total £:hool program. 

The delivery of Career Education represents a collaboretive effort of the 
total instructional staff along with assistance from the home, family, and 
^munlty. This can only be achieved if all persons involved In the total 
development of the Individuals work together to mutually implement the 
studenU' goals. 

Local coordinators are faced daUy with questions of: •'How can I do this?" 
"What does this mean to mo?" Many of these questions are coming from 
classroom teachers who. as managers of the teaching/learning process, carry the 
bupc of the responsibility for achieving sUted outcomes with students. While it 
is niy belief that career education is a team effort. I also know that in reaUty if 
nothing in the way of career related activities occurs-in the classroom, ther^ 
will be little change in student outcomes. 

The teacher, as the daily manager ,bf the learning environment, holds the 
key to the implementation of the concept. Teachers are witfi the students 
daily, and they arc the most influential in establishing a relationship between 
eduWion and the world of work. As tfic organizers of learning experiences, 
they need to inclode parents, counselors, and members of the community as 
resources in the learning process. 
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TIACHING/LBARNING PROCESS 



1 



Th»n h*i not b—n • great deal w>ttten concenfUig Career Educadon and 
the t«aohlAi/leaming proceu. If we*" have not carefUtly analyzed the teaching/ 
learning prooeH and. 'what ^angei are needed, we cannot answer these 



• Wher« does this fit In the school program? 

• How can we do this? 

• Isn*t the curriculum already too cf owded? 
^ Is this another add on? « 

The main emphasis of this monograph will focus on Career Education as 
systenoatic and developmental part of the total school program: 

• Hs relationship to the teaching/learning prodess 

• readiness of tt)^4eacherai-adiylinistrators. and community to make 
changer 





suggest^s^of^0c^^implem^tation 

It is Imj^rtant to make clear that the following analysis and recommenda- 
tions come from one who is responsible for the daily operations of 
implementing career education in the real A4rorld of the school. I feel it is very 
important to state my bias that students need a well-rounded curriculum which 
addresses the total development of the'student: acadrtnic, aesthetic, social, 
moral, and f^ysical, as well as preparation for the world of work. 

In these changing times, education is being askejd to do a variety of things 
for students. It is hot necessary to emphasize or select one basic goal over 
another if we plan frorn a total program perspective. This allows for attei^on 
to be focused on all the basic goals of education— keeping in>qincl individual 
needs vjid modalities of leaming^rhile at the same thpe makingSl possible to 
Countable for efforts in thisparticular area. As education strives to meet 
the many individual needs of the students, it is necessary to keep in mind that 
such endea^von are shared with the home, family, and community. 

What then is the relationship of Career Education to the teaching/learning 
•process? The teaching/learning process is not a delivery vehicle that is 
unfamiliar to those invc^ved in education. It has served as the traditional 
vjehlde for achieving the goals of education. Much of an educator's time is 
spent in college and graduate school striving to understand the process and how 
to use It effectively as a method of working with students in moving towards 
stated obj^K^ves in order to make'possiSle meaningful learning of skills. 



TlMd^tGOflM mnkM of e«iMr1bucatlon reflect certa^ ikllli ind underttand- 
ln«i necetttry for the foal of preperaO^n for work. A^Juttmenti within tha 
laacKlng/laantlfig procaaa to provide em^tili on thli goa) would include: 

^ , • Integration in the Philosophy of Teaching 
- «^ Bmphatla^m^purpo8efVdnett of learning 

• Variety of teaching techniquet 

• Threading/weavlng/infbtlon procei* 

It it important to examine "each of these fn detail to clearly understand the 
relationship between career Mucation and the teaching/learning process. 



PHILOSOPHY OF TEACHING 

All educators have developed their own philosophies of teaching. This has 
been formed by many kinds of experiences and developed as one gains new 
knowledge and sldlls. 

The 4mportance of preparation for the world of work as a basic goal of 
education ne«ds to be included in prc-service and gradui^te level courses at the 
university level. While local systems arc in the protcss of training and 
retraining, it is crucial that prospective educators formulate this goal as part of 
their foundations early in education. ^ ^ ^ 

For those already involved in the teaching/learning process it is necessary, 
from time to time, to reevaluate their philosophies to keep abreast of changing 
times. School systems and universities working together should be able to 
'address this need for all grou^ involved. * 

If preparation for the world of work is to be emphasized as one of the basic 
goals of education, there are several areas that need to be highlighted: 

• the development of good work habits 

• the use of positive teaching strategies 

Inclusion of -the goal as part of one's philosophy of^aming necessitates a clear 
undetstanding of the concepts and rationale for career education. Once the 
concept has b^en internalized, the other areas can be addressed. 

Within the philosophy of teaching, we need to value and utilize positive 
teaching strategies. Most students are aware of their problem areas and where 
they need improvements. While one must benefit from mistakes, much depends 
on how this learning takes place. A student witft a positive self-ima^ has the 
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connd«nc« to try «gAln. If we conitantly intint out ihe negative aipectt of 
chJldrtnt* efForta, how can they potatbty gain the confktence lo learn from 
••ch experience? 

A teacher who emphaaixei lucceti doet much to contribute to the poiitive' 
envtroffmeni of learning. While It \% neceitary for ttudenrs <o recogn1z4^ areM of 
Improvement, the maruier in which this it (yinied out It crucial. The lelf-image 
^ gilned during the tchool yoart will carry over to the students* later lives and 
their ability. to learn on the Job. ff 

Employers, when aMced why Joan or Johnnv nn't wurk, qulclcty reply, lack 
of good wtork habits and atUtudet^lt is import^ t that greater emphasis in the 
process of teaching be placed on the developntrnt of '^work habits" utni **w<trk 
Mtf/uei" in a consistent manner. 

Upon examination of the term work habits, wc find the same skills 
necessary fpr work in schiKil as \w>rk on the job. hor example: 

• attendance 

• punctuality 

• listening and following directions 

• task completion within stated^time and criteria 

• concerns about doing a job well • 

• ability to get along with others 

' 

All of these arc essential .^both in the classroom and on the job. It is important 
that the development of these skills be consistent and the relationship between 
their>ise fulness both now and later bfi clearly identified starting in the early 
years where hibits begin to form. 

Work values js perceived hy the student are also crucial to the ability of 
holding ajo^T'Fo^ example 

• ail jobs have w>rth and dignity 

• the contrtbtrTTon of jobs to society ■ 

• work roles few t<ime are leisure tinie activities for others 

• work roles are mterdep>endent ^ 

• caftcr development is j lifelong process 

These values are inherent within the^hool as well as on the job. 

Most educators strive to develop good work habits and values with their 
students. The need is for consistervcy , grade by gr^de. and with all teachers. 
Reasonable expo^tinns and emphasis on quality points out to students that 



those »km« are lintxiriMii iinU will have •1«»ilng «ff«i:i tm tWyi llvct. It li n«»l 
oniHigir 111 tu«t o»i«bll»!» ex|>cctamm». Itiii le*ihcf» tnuil ilev«h»p «nd tench 
focHl work habits wid v»luc» with ■ludcnii «« p«rt «»l the Icarnlnit pri»ccM. All 
teachom thoiild vnhie «• part of 0\cii p»»llo»<>phlci t>l teaching what Ihe 
ttudenti IXiturc llvci will be ami undet%taiul the lole good work habits play in 
total deveti>piTieflT of the individu«J«. 



^^JfSe 



Teaching urnnl work habit* iumI value* is not cnoiiglt l*cr»i>t»» involved In the 
tenclilng/lcarnlng pri>cc»s miwt also apply these to tlicinsclve*. Student* view 
teachers as rt^e models, and lUttescnt^ a ctMi fusing dllcmina It cxj>cct«tlt>ns lor 
students fonfllct with what tiJ teachers, as |>ersons, practice. 

Development of gotnl work habits, positive teaching strategies, and work 
valflcs all need to be Included in the personal pbllt^soithy ^of teaching if the * 
teacher is to acctimpllsh ihesc giittls^th the stinients. 

MEANINCFULNESS PURPOSEFULNESS TO TOE / 
TEACHINC/Lfi^RNINr, PROCESS / 



rSliarns: 



Tlicrc arc many reasons why one 



usefulness in work or leisure time 
learning for learning s*kc 
cultural development 
enjoynient 

enhancement ot one's role in xtx:icty 
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It could be one or all of tliese reasi>ns ,.A key motivational factor on bi>th- 
continuums of the teaching/learning process is knowing W/fY one is Icafiing. 

Fvery student has the riglit to understand W/fY it is importaift to learri what 
is being taught. Kvcry teacher has the responsibility to know what is being 
taught and why . 

Throughout 'a teacher's college preparation, concentration was focused on 
content and method. Little time was spent on establishing who uses wh^ is 
being tau^t and for what purpose. 

**Whyuim I teaching this?" The W^^^fi teaching needs to become a part of 
the teachmg/ftfaming process. ThTs is cspeciilly true with the emphasis being 
placed on the back to basics movement. Respondents vary on the definition of- 
bastcs: however, traditionally, the emphasis has centered 6n the development 
of reading and math skills. 

8 

■ ' I • 

1*- 



^Mien questioned u to why reading and niath skills are sb-impOrt^n^, most 
-pisnoDS wiD r^pond .that these sl^ills are «stendal to iifersons' futuresrihere'are, 
not maiqe jobs that do ^not require ability in these skill aceas. 

■ •. * ' ■'. ■... * ^ " * * . • 

11^ relationship /!>itween basic skUl development and future job ^ccess^ 
further e^npiiasizes' the neefl for pointing out the purpose of -what is being 
vtaujB^t as Well as wito uses reading ahd math in their «dU. The why and purpose '* 
-often ixTovide motivation for. th6s^Wh6 are^eaming. perhaps the y\/hy is in ' 
maiay ways as basic as the xlevelo|nnent of sidlls. \' 



^ Several changes will b^nec^sary in thg,teaclting/leaming process to include * 
|>ui^sefylness/meanii;^uhi^s8^^ The first focuses on the pr^cess of" 

delivery. The secoflcl ponceiitj^s on understanding tMe. purpose of wfiat is ' ' 
Beiiig^tauglit. ^ - . . • - * , 

The ^ocesS of delivery or iisirig purpo^ as niptivation 'for lemming is. a * 
»| redirection of conterit presentation. Ftyr exaniple: ' , , ' 




middle school math teacher is preparin'g to introduce the study of* 
nght angles. They could— .'7 • ■ ■ 

t Bivite a'local thraftsperson to b^interviewed by the class as' to how 
- • angles are used on'the job. " *^ • . 

r: •» give examples oT comittOn math problems that need to Se sdlved^^ 
• drafting." * - ~. \ 

This provides thd" why of leaming^fy a simple change in presentation. It also 
provides the students with a different role model, olher than the teacher, to* 
point out the relevancy of the qiath content. ' ■ ' 

The process of utilizing the purpose as motivation necessitates planning on' 
the part of the teacher regarding: , 

• the content or instructional ficill . * > 

" • • who uses it • - - — 

• how. they both can be taught together 

The why is combined with instructional cqnient to provide relevancy. The 
activity isdkiid be an introduction to the content x>t the culmination of a imit. 
This process enables students to see the relatipriiship between education and the 
world of work in a ineaningful wa^. 



The second chiknge focuses ufjon the awareness of teachers at the knowledge 
and attitudinal' level. Who doel use what they are teaching and for what 
pivpose? " * 

■ ^ ■ -''X 

Teachers represent a variety of backgrounds as relates to' the world-Jf work. 
Throughout their professional development, emphasis has not been placed on a 
variety of^jobs. Staff dev^Jopment needs to be provided ijor teachers to explore 
and become aware of the who and the why. As planijers of relevant learning 
experiences, tlwir backgrounds heed to be enriched and opportimities to be 
prpvided for,bedorning ^quainted witK the broad world of work. 

. * Knowledge ofibbs as they rejiate to the skills being taught is only part of the 
ani^er. The-^afcher must recognize the value and worth in providing career 
related activities to erihance basic sk^ development. The process of teaching 
mi&t be meaningful, purposeful, enthusiastic, and natural if' the teaching style 
is going to be effective 'in directing the learning process x>f stud^ts. The 
^teacher must also v^derstand and value the relationship between education and 
work. . • . ' V " . 

- * - ^ 

Variety in Tcaching/Leariiing Process 



The teaching/learning process, over the pa^ ^ears, has been '*flexible in , 
methods and delivery* strategies in order to keep pace with the vast amount'of 
technological change. It is rather difficult to say ojie^method works better than 
others because of the individual differences of students. Education attenipts to 
meet ea<;h child where he/she is . and develop each iiidividual to his/her fullest 
potential with a*variety of rnethods. ^ / 

Career Education blends a variety of techniques that are already familiar to 
rnany teachers who are involved in the teaching/learning process. The easiest^ 
way to clarify these techniques is to provide a short description. 

Intmiew A cl^ss.or individual question^ workers about their 

job- It is an excellent means of research, listening, 
inquiry, and communicating. 



Students participate in: ^ 

• locating pre-interview information 

• formulation of questions 

• conducting the interview - ^ 

• follow up activities , 



^ ^ ^ 10 
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Research^abjbut the world^of work can be conducted 
every student at every- grade level. The amount 
' ^ andOnode of research djspends upon the character- 
istics of this^ individuarchlld. 



ResearL__ 



be accomplished in many ways; 
writttai -Mreborts, interviews, films and fUmstrips, 
recordings tapes, books, charts, letters, news- 
papers, mag aziiy^, conimiercials, etc. 

Discussion ji^/ a useful' tool foc'pUnning activities-, 
problem giving, attitude and value claiiHcation 
about the/^orld of work: 

f The .tdjj^her creates ail aware ,Vree^ accepting atmos- 
pher^f The students should feel free to-express^eir 
views in an appropriate manner. 

t 

Guideline are established before each session Ke- 
gins. Teacher lecture and student-teacher-student 
exchaii^es .are avoided. « 

BuUe^Mv boards ^rve/to focus' attention, stimulate 
thin]ung)>>4Qd'-diS^^ s^dents* activities. A career 
bulldlin board should reflect the career theme or 
career value. ^ 

^•v^ ■ 

Any of the foll^wii^ general themes could be 
developed for a specific subject area or classroom, 
e.g.: - . 



A Rainbow of Careers 

The Many People Who Wprk 6n 

5 Star Careers , 



The Wonderful -World Of. 
What Can You Cook Up For A Career?^ 



What Are The Educational Requirements? 

Careers In ^ ^ X . 

Spread The Word About Be S 

Consider A Career In f. 



Hands on activities are those activities that entail 
actually performing those tasks which a worker. 
Would do in a certain occupation. ^These activities 




Field mp 



Learning Centers 



are conducted 'in a abnulated ^||uation. Handi on 
activities give the students an opportunity to as- 
sociate skiUs necessary to perform a certain job with 
their own inte^sts, talents* and capabilities. . 

A field trip is an excellent way to gather informal 
tion about the world of work on a firsthand basis. 
It could be an initial or ^luminating activity. 
Workers can be viewed in real-Ufe^settings as they 
carry (fut their daily roles and responsibilities. 
&cperiences ^ould be carefully planned by the class 
in advance. Questions should be developed to bring 
purpose to the trip. A special emphasis needs to be 
placed on persons in the jobs. . < 

t ' « 

Learning centers are special areas designed for 
individual and. small group learning activities. Learn- 
ing centers can be used in a variety of ix^ys 
depending upon the teacher's jpurpose: 

i . Total learning eifvirohment 
' 2. Remedial work 

3. Drill - 

4. Interest activities 

5. Enrichment activities 



Shadowing 



Internship 



'A career theme can'^rovifle an excellent motiva- 
tional theme for each of these purposes; for 
example: 

Interest centers of tools can ^provide some hands on^ J 
experience for istudents. - — 

This provides the student ^ with a chance . in a 
structured » planned situation to spend time observ* 
ing a mddel or models carrying out their d^y duties 
on the job. It presents wprfc in. a. real life setting.; 
Skills and qualifications can be analyzed as well as 
ijliterests and talents examined. 

The internship program Is a no4^aid experience for 
secondary students in a job are^)of their choice. Tfi^*^ 
amountof time may vary. ^ ^ 
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it projfidds students wl^ opportunities to: 

, « explore the day to day, hour to hour, duties 
and lesponsibifities of a job ' ' 

- • , acquire knoindedge of other jobs related to 
their job choice ^ 

• observe the career lattice within a job area 

• interact with, a successlui role model 
participate in hajids on activities / 

Role playing pro^des opportunity for the students 
to: act 'out a work situation and to examine carefuUy 
their interests. A gaihe of charades could be played. 
Cards can be prepared with pictures of workers with 
or without a few suggestive comments on tasks 
perfonhed by the worker to give students an idea 
for the role play situation. 

Students can draw and then role play the worker for 
others to guess. ' ^ 



. AU of these techniques emphasize a mpre activity -centered approach^p the 
teaching/learning process—one where students -are actively,, but constructively, 
involved in the process of learning with strong en^phasis upon the relationship^ 
between educatton and the world of work. I'- - 

The teacher, in utilizing a variety of techniques as part of the instructiohal 
deUvery process, is not confined' to the world of the formal classroom— but 
ektends the classroom into the ' community* and into the real world. As 
mani^rs. of the learning environments, ^e*tea.cheis do not, see themselves as* 
the only teachers but recognize the availabl^ty and value of including others 
^counselors, parents, librarians, . commimity 
teachers in ueas of their specialities. 



persons, retired persons} {ft 



The teaching/lSaming process becomes a shared responsibility. The teacher 
plans the learning experience, but^not necesssirily the imparter of knoniedge. 
No teacher can be expected t&~i>c^an expert, in all areas, and a wise teacher 
utilize^ a variety of resources to accomplish the understandings and^ skills 
needed by the students. Stud.ents today learn from a variety of sources— tele- 
vision, role models, .peers, etc. A skillful manager can capitalize on all available 
resources. The broader'commiuiity can become a stimulating classroom^ 

■'. * # 

It takes a very WklUflil, secure teacher to structure such career-related 
learning activities, . al^ys insuring that such activities, are based on clear 




inttfi^onti) objectlvet for the students. In order to a^comi^ish thiS:C»ange in 
tfievteaching/leainii^t process, teachers must: 

■ . * ■ ' • ■ ' '■ • 

. « appieeiate the vahie:«of these Jypes of experiences . 

• b^onie aware of what resources are avaOable 

! • hiave time to plan 

• Insure that experiences . do ndt take away from coritent , or skill 
.development, but enhance aiid bring pjirpose io the teachtng/leaming 
procesiL 

A strong practical staff development conipdnent is «^cessary to assist, 
teachers in providing Wriety to the teacliing/leaming process.- * / 

. WEAVBJp/INiTJSING/raREADINGPROCB^ . 

■ Persons involved in career education will often refer, tn the process of 
.weaving, thr^ding or infusion into the curriculum. These ieims were initiated 
to clariiy that Career EducationVas one ^f the goals of ^ducation, is n^t^ 
separate but infused within the total school program and'^ such is a tf|md^ 
weaving througfhout the entire ctnticulum. It is not a separate* subjecfor an 
add-on, but is included in all areas to facilitate the relationship between 
education and work. ■ ^' ■ ' v, ' 

- \ ^ 

As a program *iinplemcntor, I <think of these terms froHi two^ difTerent 
persjpectives whiCh answer the inevitable question: 

*^ow do we do Career' Education in the classroom?" 

This question generally comes from two , different types of role ^groups— the 
pro^iram plaimer and the classroom teacl^r. Two perspectives^ but bodi equally 
important to the implementation of Career Education. 



Program Planner 

The program planner has the responsibility of Iceeping in perspectwre the 
total school program whilt^ planning the infbsion of Career concepts withui the 
curriculum* This person bears the accountability for the systematic d< 
ment of carcter education along with reading, math, etc. The plaimer analyses: 

• where does this fit in Jhe total curriculum? 

• what is a logical scope and secjuence of career objectives? 

• what should th^ total ciareer education program K-1 2 look like? 

• how does this fit with what is already in the classroom? 
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, • what kinds of activities should occur in the classroom » in gMdance/bi 
vocational program^ 
' ."^ • how does tliis<interrelate with the other basip goals of education? 

# 

. Until these questions have been carefully analyzed and a program design 
. developed which includes infusion into the total program, it is very difficult for 
■ • tc4$|»!fs to Implement activities in the classroom^ 

* 

. _ Weaving or. infusing into the total school program means building career*^ 
diMicepta K-12 in a consistent and developmental system, witHin th^~&istruc- 
tlonal design ^f the school district. It is possible to have many isolated 
career-related activities occurring in classrooms without all this, but a 
develc^mie^tal program is necessary to insure accomplishment of student goals 
by students, tt^^j^LL grade levels. Reading and math skills arc not' 

developed by random experiences nor. should preparation for the ^rld of 

^ work be developed by random experiences. If the total concept of career 
education is, to become infused pemianently within the school program, it will 
^ require a cornprehensive systematic plan. 

( It^ts-df^responsibility of the program planner to develop this plan with 
input from those Li^Volved in the instructional delivery system and members of 
. the community. components of such a plan fliould include: 

• Program Design • . ^ 
^ • Clarification of Roles & Responsibilities 

• Curriculum I>evelopment 

• Staff Develop/nent ' • 

• Conununity Involvement 

• Evaluation, ^ 

Development of a plan will facilitate concept implementation and provide 
needed direction for thosie. persons involved in the delivery s^ystemi It will/ 
r provide an overall framework and insure that &U outcomes are included in the I 
V^developmentai process^ and that career educi^on will not overburden the^ 
^urricitium, but will take its place as an equally important goal of education 
>l»nong the basic goals as we work towards the development of the total 
individual. 



i 
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Once an overall plan has been, established, it becomes easier for th«^teachers. 
to undersUnd what tihef afe being asked to implement. Th^y no longer need to 
question: * 

' • Who is going to do this? J ^ f 

It is a coUaborative^eam effort. ^ 

* Where does it fit into what I am teaching? 

■ » ■ 'f 

^ It fits- M^ere it can illustrate and enhance the meaningfulness of the 
instructional content. 



• How numy minutes a day? 



) 



There is not a set tini^ limit. The career concepts fit within the 
curriculum wherever they apply as part of the sequence of%ontent. 
Cvrper Education dpes not have to happen every single daWbr every 
'minute but only where applicable. * ' I 



• Do I im^ude information tbout all fobs? 

^ ' • * » - . "J ' 

It is impossible' for every teacher to cover the multitude of 

o^nij^ations available. A program theme structure per grade level 

and/or subject area often helps to proviiie a wide exposure to the 

^St^of work. " 

• Do I iricbide t)^ in every subject? 

Career Education is a. thread that weaves through^ sAiJeufareaa^. The 
^ amount of inclusion in each subject are* depends on the applicability 
to instnictional content* A comprehensive plan can insure that career 
. education does not overburden any one subject area. 

" • 'What do7 drop to put this in? ^ .' ^ . 

Nothing needs to be dropped- It is not an either/or situation. The 
teacher simply marches a career outcome or theme with an applicable 
instructional objective and plans an activity that accomplishes both at 
the same time. Career education provides the motivation for learning ^ 
subject£<^tent skills. ' 
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• . k 

Mntat exactfy isityou want me to do in my classroom? 

V 




A teachfft who understands the concept of career education and its 
importance as one of several basic gorfs-brf education can infuse 
career-related student outcomes as ijart of ihe teaching/learning 
process. The process of infusjsn into the everyday curriculum becomes- 
a planning process involving a few steps: / \ 

• Awareness of the studeiit career outcokn^ or themes for the 
grade level or subject area. — 

• Awareness of the instructional content and o'Hjcctive for each 
^subject. / 

• Matching afi instructional objective with a career outcome. 

• Planning an activity that combines the instructional and career 
objective. 

Evaluating the activity. 

This prooess is best clarified by some examples typical of grades 3,. 8, 
and 11. • jf ' * 



Basic Skiii—ljuiguage Arts 
Grades 

Given a tw6 or three word sen- 
tence, the child will orally expand 
the sentences with words or phrases 
w^ch tell how, when, where, why. 



Career 



Related Activity 



Expanding sentences: The child uses 
words or phrases. For example : how, 
when, where, why Xo oraUy expand 
two or three word career-related sen- 
tence«rfnw(6portation =- 

• TTie pilot flew. . _ 

• The airplane mechanic worked. 

• The astronaut blasted off. 



Grades 



Given sentences witn 
meanings, the student will under 
line the correct meaning by using 
context of the sentence. 




Give studfijyCii'a work- 
sheet containing /«6ntences that in- 
clude a job tltl/ with ^ descriptive 
phrase of that tt>b. The student will 
identify the \f ord -or words that 
unlock the meaning of the job. For 
example r 
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1. The CARTOGRAPHER drew 
the niap ^carcfullv. 




Grade 11 



V 



Given a teacher-prepared list of 
selected titles of class readings, the 
student will write one-sentence 
statements of the.main idea of each 
selection^ 



V 



2, Leonard's unde, an ARCHAE- 
OLOGIST, classified the fossil^ . 
'as coming from the PALE- 
OZOIC ERA.^ V > 

3. Mary'l mothe^sfelt ^hat Maty* 
should have her - Wcth stcaight- 

f tened , so she scnt\her ^sr^ 
ORTHODONTIST. 

( - ■ 

Findirig Main Idea: Assign studcnte) 
to read msnazine articles and/or para^ 
phlets relied to lifestyles of the joW . 
cluster of his/her choice. After read- 
ing, student -will write one sent^ice 
statements of the main idea, of Wh 
selection. 



Basic SkiH~lA2L\h 
Grade 5 * 

Given the sum and one addend of 
substraction facts through 18. the 
student will give the fact. 




Reinforce addition and subtraction 
facts. 

Be a Painter-Paint ^'our Way 
Through The House 

Directions: 

1 . Each child selects a card. 

2. First the child must name the tool 
on the card, if he or she docs not 
know the tool, he/she loses his/ 

her turn. ' 

3. Then the child-given the sum and 
^one addend of the subtraction 

facts must give the fact: 

4. If the student gives' the correct 
answer— he/she moves 1 space. 

5. The first person to reach the top 
is the .winner. 
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A4^> subtra^, and *niTihi{>^r using 
addends involving tcnthsIlHin- 
dredth, thousands. 



\ 



Decimals: 

The payroll check is very important. 
How the. payroU is flgured is impdr- 
tant to the worker and to the em- 
ployer. ^ 

I^je^stud«rtts reinforce skills by the 
following worksheet. 



— ^ — OVCT- 

U - 1 R«g-Hr. time Tc|al hrs. worked O.T. Reg. Totrf 

Ennfoyee if T W T F lUt% R»te Re|^ Overtinie Wages Wages Wages 



A 


8 


9 


8 


7 


9 


$2.88 


$4.32 


39 


2 




112.32 


120.96 




8 


8 


9 


8 


8 


2.96 
















9 


8, 


9 


9 


9 


3.10 














D 


'8 


8 


8 


8 


8 


2.45 















<^rade J I 

Given a set of directed rational 
numbers and a* number line» the 
student will graph on ^hc number 
line the point corresponding to 
each rational number. 



Gmphing Directed Numbers: 

' , t- ■ " 

Have eaclj, student chooscfi a stock 
from the quota^ons 4>f^ of the 
newspaper. F.or two weeks, each stu- 
dent will graph the stock price as it 
goes up and down to illustrate posi- 
tive and negative numbers. The stu- 
dents wiU , then coinpute how 'much 
"n" shares jof s9ck cost at the 
beginning price and how much **n*' 
shares of stock sold, for at the ending 
price. • 



SUGGESTIONS FOR IMPLEMENTATION 

The need exists for greater clarity in the process (^Timplementation of 
career education, qhange in education has never been an overnight oc^rrence. 
The typzi of changes suggested in this monograph are comprehensive when 
viewed from a total program point of view. A great deal of educational 
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planning U n^ded for the concept to becoqie an ongoing part of a School 
di«tiict*kimtructional program.' / ' 

It is not prudent to suggest a step-by-step process tha^ will work for every 
school district. A number of successful demonstration models have been 
implemented throughout the United States/or persons to study and replicate. 
The career learner outcomes pfovide a framework for program planning. Each 
^tem must asseu their own needs, readiness for change, existing school 
curriculum, imii~^lan acc^dlngly. 

Although a variety of implementation models exist. thAre are some common 
observations pertinent to each district iri terms of: 

• readiness of schiDol administrators to allow change to occur. 

• readiness of the ability of teachers to make changes iii>(fc«aeaching/ 
learning process. . , 
readiness of_the community for the kinds of changes in the 
teaching/le^^^ process. 

Rjeadiness of School A^lministnitors- f " _ 

School Administrators must have a clear understanding of the career 
education concept and be committed to concept implementation. Very UtUe 
lasting change occurs in the educational system without the enthusiastic and 
continued support of the chief administrator. In order for career education t^ 
become a permanent part of the teaching/learning process, administrators mtut 
do more than allow it to happen. They must provide leadership. reinforcehieiU, 
and be concerned that it does happen. \ 

Change requires time. It is important that initially long and shortage goals 
be established. Administrators need to pnalyze: 




. • where they ar&. 

• where the school district needs to go. 

• what is a reasonable amount of time needed to accomplish sUted 
goals. - 

, • what resources will be needed. 

Each school system is unique. Readiness aiY$ abiUty to change varies with each 
different district. Change requires careful plaiming as relates to local needs. 

Career Education requires planning from a total program perspective-Where 
does the goal fit within the total framework of the system's goals x>f education? 

■ 20 
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district adminiftratar is faced with a variety of pressures from aU areas* It 
is difficult to think in tem^ of total program and to allocate resourcesH^eM 
needed, rather than where most popular in ligRt of such pressures. The 
administrator iias the responsibility to provide the best instnictipif^ program 
possible for ail students. This total program include^ all the goals of education » 
including preparation for th^ world of work. 



Strong commitment and educational leadership are necessary for local ^ 
iSninistrators to insure that the concept of Career Education is an interwoven* 
Bart ^ the curriculum design of the system » a team effort by all involved in the 
instmctional delivery system, and a real part of the district's philosophy of 
education. ' 

At the local school level, the buUding principal becomes a key administra- 
tive role. The atmosphere of acceptance and the enthusiasm for conc^Jprt ' 
imjplementaticm determines success or failure in the building. 

A buUding principal, while not expected to provide training and support 
services, must establish high, expectations an4 give positive reinforcement to 
^the school staff. ^ - • 

If the principal views career eyducaticm as an add-on, a fad, or an intrusion, 
the implementation process is hampered. Career Education represents a tean 
effort. All members of the team, especially the leader, must be corflinitted ti 
change if the change is to have a lasting effect- ^ 

Administrative ability and rapport with staff are necessary ingredie 

any educational change. An adept administrator can fac^tate the process of 
iwplementatiGtffin a systematic maimer. 

All administrators are not ready for change. Education "has undergone numy 
changes over the past years. Declining enrollments and lack oV funds have 
caused many persons to be skeptical of change. As scttool districts wrestle with 
these crucial problems [>erhaps it is time for administrators to re-examine their 
goals an^^allocate resources accordingly. 

It i^ important to keep in mind the purpose of career education, preparation 
for work, that includes: 

academic skills 
^ work habits and values 

• knowledge of world of work 

• vocational skills 

• decisionmaking skills 
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M>ffiTlf prepare ttudenU for fiiture ttvei. Moat persona wiU agree, when 
♦fAfiiriwj in terms of attident needs, it is necessary for change to occur. 
AdmUstrators in^each dUtrict wiU affect whether this change wfll occur and 
tdietiker it wiD remain. 



The teacher's ability to blend career education into the teaching/learning 
process is dependent upon several factors: 

• wlUingnesa to change 

e understanding of the concept of career education 

• recognition of the need for career education 

• understanding of their role in the team effort 

• level of instr)ictional delhrery skills as a teacher 

• . wHUiigness to utilize the commun^ as a part of the teaching/learning 

process 

^ • strong staff dev^Mcfpment program 

In order fcv^ career education to occur in the classroom, the teacher must 
undOTStand what career education is trying to accomplish; the teacher mifkt hie 
open to- try new things; and the teacher must value its developntents with 
students. If all of these factors are not present, the classroom door will close, 
and there will be a vc^d'in one part of Jhe students* developments. 

The above factors are possible if a stmctured, plaimed program is developed 
with input from teachers, counselors, librarians, etc. Half the fear of change is 
conquered, if the^^taff knows what is expected, the value of the concept, and 
what their role is in the Implementation process. 

A complete, comprehensive change will not occur overnight. Readiness to 
change is similar to. readiness of students to learn. Individual differences exist 
among instructionaf stidT in their acceptance to change as well as acquiring the 
skills necessary to irnf^ement the concept. Change should be implemented in 
accordance with the readiness level of the staff. 

% 

It has been my experience over the past stfven years, that the infusion of 
career concepts into the teaching/learning process is dependent upon the 
instructional delivery skills of the staff. Instructional competencies that are 
necessary for effective teaching^ represent^ the key to the delivery of career 
education. 



A teacher, who is experiencing classroom management problems, lacks a 
variety of teaching strategies, or has limited knowledge of subject matter, needs 
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uslstahce In thtoie areas before the career concepts can be infused into the 
teachlng^eartiing process. The retofbrcement of teaching skills and the review 
of subject co ntent, enables teach wrto gtow profe^qnally. as weU infuse the 
career concepts Into the learning process. TIME is needed for, staff develop- 
m^t In order to facilitate understandiilg of the concept and to develop needed 
.delivery-aidlls. ; ' , * 

Staff development cpmpetdilcies must be prioritized as teaclier readiness is 
carefully assessed. TUTspan of training should be spread throuj^biit the year 
afid reinforced constantly. TIME for planning; TIME for developing materials^ 
TIME for exploring the world of work, and TIN^E for trying activities out, is 
the most valuat>le staff development for teachers. Most teachers I liave worked 
with are more than willing to Infuse career concepts When the anxiety of how 
, and wAen has been reduced* . 

Staff development cannot be accomplished in one session. It is better to 
stajrt slowly with a brief orientation and then add a few practical techniques. 
. TIME needs to be allowed for teachers to implement these skills in Ihe 
classroom; for teachers to gain some security in im'plementation; and for 
teachers to receive praise as well as reinforcement, for their efforts. Too much 
at one time creates a mental block against implementing anytli^g. sample 
list of priorities mi^t include: 

• understanding the concepts of career education 

• knowledge and ability of techniques 

bulletin boards 
iiitervlewing 
interest centers 

role playing . / . 

discussion » * • 

knowledge and ability to involve the community 

• curriculum infusion 

• knowledge of co-ordinatioh with other role groups on the tbam . 

These il;a)il^ developed gradually over a period- of time enables the teacher not 
to feei^v^wiT^^, but to build security and willingness to include career 
education as part of the teacliing/leaming process. ^ 

' . ■ ■ : ■ 0\ ■ ^ 

^ Teachers and instructional staff need to be Teinfojced for their efforts: . 
M^py will feel the world of work is important f6r students and feel satisfaction 
in the students* successes. Others may need enpouragerrient to try. All need^a 
feeling of success and contribution for efforts that are tried. 
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Some mny queitlon. what it in thii for the staff besides more work? After 
taikli« with tea£hers3,fQ4iid thipre^re a variety of answers to that question. 



_ _ trynMW~tN&iia; ~ 

• I apF^^eciate the lecogpnition of my efforts. 
I fe^ this is im'portant part of a criUd's life 

• It has broadened my awareness of the WQrld of worlc | 

• The students enjoy it 
^ • Nothing 

These answers reflect the individual r differences among staff. Each staifT 
member is motivated by different reasons. The key Is identifying the rewards 
important to that person and reinforcing their efforts. 

J AnotlvNr important aspect in the delivery of career educatipn is conttnunity 
utilization. This is where the real world of work occurs daily. Teachers need to 
be aware of available resources and how to use them effectively. 

Acceptance plays a key role in the use of the conimunity. Teachers need to 
^ accept the fact that all learning does not take place, tn the classroom aiid out of 
a book. The community is filled with daily work experiences and what better 
representative could there be than the worker on |^e job. i 

The idea that only teachers can teach needs to be dispelled. Children learn 
from many different persons in their jdevelopment— a parent, a neighbor^ a 
. teacher, a friend, etc. ' ' / 

Classroom teachers lieed to accept this, not as a limitation of thelPabilities, . 
but as valuable enrichment to the learning experiences of their students. 
Teachers as managers of the learning process, can draW upon a variety of 
commimity resources and s^ insure that instructional objectives are being 
included. The teaching/learning process becomes a shared . responsibility 
between the school, home and family for the benefit of the student. 

Readlneas of the Community 

The* need for a collaborative effort between community, home, family, and 
the school has been thoroughly discussedi in other writings. Career JBducation 
does not occur in a.vacuurrj. The concept of ^Ireer education, its place in the 
school program and the role of the community' at lam nee^ soine 
understanding. 



M<Mt surveys indicate that the conmiunity- and parents feel the school 
should do more in the area of preparing students for the world of work. It is 



vtipl that thb oomtnunlty underttandt this in order to achieve_the goal, wo that 
changea will occur in the teaching/learning process. For example : 



*^ classroom eii^riences will be more activity oriented. 

• classroom activities might be different than vAien they attended 
school. 

• some learning experiences wiU occur outside the classroom. 

• content for teachihg basic skills of reading and math may have a career 
iheme. 

• instructional scope and sequence will be maintained. 
•;«conimunity persons will be called on as resources. 

The community and home must perceive the preparaitioh fol work as . a 
shared responsibility among the community, home, and school. IaU of these 
groups have a rote in preparation of the student for the world of wArk. 

How can the community be involved? Once the community accepts i|»joint 
role with the school ihere are unen^ss opportunities for involvement.. Some 
may include: 

• serving on advisory couhcils 

• assisting in staff training 
... . • speake/s 

• field trips V 
.* * internships and shadowing 

.*, advising as to relevance Q» curriculum 

• materials about the wooid of work 

• public awareness of ca]9eer education . ♦ 

• work experience sites ^ 

• projections on future job needs 

These are only a few exam^es of activities that are occurring in inany Of ^(lieiH 
demonstration sites thrSoughout the United States. The possibilities are 

unending. " , » 

■ r ^ - ' - 

The school staff and the community should plan together* what kincts of 
\ experiences would benefit the students in their area. The community 
\^represents the world of work where the students will be' functioning whenever 
^ey complete their educational preparation for employrnent. Who better. 
liPows the reality of the work ^orld? ^ - , " 

School personnel, while skillful managers of the instructional content, 
sfkOiol& recognize the leadership of the business, labor, professional community 
-'ill providing realistic experiences about the world'of work*. " 
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G^munlty involvwnmt with the school is not a new concept. Many joint 
activities have bMn conducted throughout the years in aU areas of the 
cuRteulum. My suggestion ismalThoie activities iR^ch lnchi do preparat 
the world of work be expanded and made availatde to all students. 

The community should nojLwait to bo asked but should assume some direct 
leapotiribfUty for inltiatin|^Mnt oxpipriencos for the students. This expanded 
llnkagD between Ichool and community will serve to^trengthen the relation- 
ship between education and work for all students. \ 

Another Aspect of the comniunity, the homo and famUy, is very much a part 
of this expanded partnership. Their children jure what it is all about. Parents 
hold a mi^or responsibiUty in the career development of their children. All 
parents want to see their children succeed. Parents express this concern ip 
varying ways, but the child's success remains the Uppermost thought. 

Parents have been involved indirectly in the career development process bf 
their children by the ideas, values, and work habits expressed ayhome, M^y 
times parents do not realise the informal ways In which their dhi^ren form 
- values and attitudes about the world of work. 

Several demonstration sites have ytlUzed formal ways to work with parents. 
Activities in which parents 'have been-involved include: 

• resource persons . ' 

• volunteers * ' » 

• assisting in school resource surveys 

• field trips • 

• parent discussion groups 

• - demonstrations of hobbies 
" • assisting In school newsletters y 

• P.T.A. programs 

• Involvement of retired persons ^' ' 

• advisory committees ' 

• special projects 

Many otficr kinds 'of activities could be planned. The more the school, 
conununity, hoine, and family work together, the easier is the transition for a 
student from school to work. 

Each group has something to gain from the partnership. A forum heeds to 
be established in each district whereby the development of such a partnership 
can be established. , The leadership does not always have to come from the 
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tchbol. In ftot, if it ii truly a partnerthip, the leadership will change depending 
on the task to "be accomplished. 



Career Education is a team effort which involves many role groups within^ 
the school, the community^ the home, and famfly. This team effort will 
facilitate the implementation of preparation for work as one of the basic goals 
o^* education. The relationship between educatior^ and work will be clear to all 
students. 

T ' 

Summary: ' ^ ' ■ " . 

Career Education, as a basic goal of education^ is important to a student's 
total development. It is a part of the total school program and weaves 
througkiout the entire curriculum for all students and for all instructlohal staff. 

The lissting effectiveness of career education will be judged by the 
accomplishment of the stated '^arneit outcomes. Are students, leaving our 
schools, prepared >^or the World df wortc? 

Many factors influence the success of this goal; for example: 

• district philosophy 

• administrative commitment 

• community involvement 

• cufriculum development ' ' • 

VJhile these factors are a necessary ingredient in program success, the key 
resource p«rs<»i is the TEACHER. 

The teacher brings all these faciors together in the daily activities of the 
classroom. While many role groups share in the respon^bility, it is the 
clffesroom teacher, as manager, who • coordinates these activities within the 
teaching/learning process. 

Without thfe interest, understanding and skills of the teacher, preparation for 
the world of work for all students, will not become a reality. With their 
commitment, enthusiasm, and initiative an enriched an<J highly beneficial 
educational experience can be realized. 
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